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DECORATIVE ART IN LONDON. 



By Henry B. Wheatley. 



We are now in the very thick of the London 
season and new exhibitions succeed each other 
every day. When the newly 
erected Water Color Galleries 
in Piccadilly were lately open- I 
ed the rooms were crowded 
with company, and it seemed g 
as if all the world had been | 
invited. There are many 
stairs to mount but when these g 
are passed the rooms will be 3 
found well worthy of a visit. 1 

The Furniture Exhibition, | 
following immediately on the 
Building Trades Exhibition, 
was a considerable success, and 
although there was nothing 
very specially novel there was 
much to please and to show 
the widespread interest in the 
decorative arts. Some of the 
machinery was attractive, par- 
ticularly the Brussels carpet 
loom. A Turkey carpet loom 
from Koula, in Asia Minor, was 
exhibited by Messrs. Cardinal 
& Harford. It was intended 
to show the loom at work, but 
owing to the impossibility of 
inducing a Moslem family to 
leave Turkey, the idea was of 
necessity abandoned. A special 
feature of the exhibition was 
the Oriental pavilion of Messrs. 
Holme & Co., designed after 
the fashion of the Eastern 
bazaars. There were twelve 
bags, each of which was named 
after the town it was in- 
tended to represent ; thus the 
Japanese rooms were labelled 
Yokohama and Tokio, the 
Chinese room, Canton, and the 
Turkish goods appeared under 
the heading of Constantinople. 
The greatest events, however, 
of the London season are the 
opening of the Royal Academy 
and the Grosvenor Gallery. 
In the former there is a charm- 
ing design by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the President, of a 
decorative frieze for a drawing 
room in a private house, 
which illustrates the " Dance " 
by a series of elegant figures. 
It is a pleasant idea to have 
decoration such as this, but 
it is not everyone who is rich 
enough to call in the assist- 
ance of so great a master of 
the art. A picture is one thing 
and will last for years, but a 
painting oh the wall in a 
London house is not likely 
to last many years without re- 
newal. At the Grosvenor 
gallery are several pictures 
by Mr. Burne Jones, one of 
them being an important work 
entitled the "Wheel of For- 
tune." Mr. Ruskin has been 
lecturing at Oxford as Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, on Mr. 
Burne Jones and the Mythic 
School, and in his lecture he 
specially referred to this pic- 
ture. In a previous lecture 
Professor Ruskin applied to 
the works of the late Dante 
Rossetti and Mr. Holman Hunt 
the term l materialistic, 7 mean- 
ing to describe their stern 
veracity to material fact. He 
affirmed that the prevailing 
gift and habit of thought of 
Mr. Burne Jones is personifi- 
cation, but that the vital 
force of both schools lies in 
their truths. He then point- 
ed out the unfortunate abuse 
of language by which a myth 
has come to be identified with 
a lie, and said that the myth 
of Fortune and her wheel is 
eternally true. * ' The painters of the mythic school, " 
he went on to say, "are in the most solemn sense 
hero worshippers, and their aim is the brightest 
and noblest possible, for they at least teach us 



that all great art is praise." We may well say how 
fortunate is the painter who has such an inter- 
preter. 

It is a 'far cry' from the exhibitions of to-day 
to the masonry and carpentry of the Greeks and 
Romans, but Professor C. T. Newton has just now 
been discoursing on this subject to a highly appre- 




GUN CABINET, IN OAK, PURCHASED BY THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, AT THE EXHIBITION OP 1855, 

ciative audience. The lecture formed part of an 
important course on the useful and decorative arts 
of the Greeks and Romans. There is little in- 
formation to be found in the contemporary writ- 



ers of the Greek and Roman masons and carpen- 
ters, but much may be learned from the monu- 
ments that have come down to us. Professor 
Newton remarked that many of the roofs of 
Etruscan tombs were carved in the rock in imita- 
tion of timber structures, and he also claimed 
Ulysses as an ancient carpenter, for did he not 
make his own bedstead, in- 
laid with ivory and other 
ornaments, and supported by 
the stem of an olive tree ? 

The South Kensington 
Museum authorities have been 
fortunate in securing three 
large tapestries illustrating 
Petrarch's Triumphs of Fame, 
Chastity and Death, for £2,700. 
The exhibition of these re- 
markable works has been the 
occasion of drawing attention 
to some dirty but valuable 
tapestries at Hampton Court 
Palace, which have hitherto 
been incorrectly described, 
or rather left unidentified, with 
Petrarch's famous conceptions. 
The four Triumphs at Hampton 
Court are of Time, Chastity 
and Death, and there are two 
of the last named. The Triumph 
of Divinity is said to exist at 
Rheims Cathedral, so that one 
only of Petrarch's six Triumphs 
— that of Love — has yet to be 
discovered in tapestry. It is 
strange that the purchase of 
these fine works should have 
followed so soon after the sale 
at the Sunderland library (of 
the Duke of Marlborough), of 
the Italian engravings of the 
Triumphs attributed to Filip- 
pino Lippi, which Mr. Quaritch 
purchased for £1,950, and sub- 
sequently sold at a slightly 
advanced price to the British 
Museum. The Mus6e de Cluny, 
at Paris, has also been fortu- 
nate in obtaining six very fine 
tapestries of the fifteenth 
century of " The Lady and the 
Unicorn" which exhibited a 
remarkable example of the 
triumphs of restoration. These 
tapestries were found in the 
town of Boussac, in the de- 
partment of Creuse, and have 
been described by George Sand 
in her novel Jeanne. A few 
years ago they were cut up 
and made use of for mats in 
the servants hall of the Castle 
of Boussac. They have now 
been stitched together and 
cleaned with great success, and 
it is a matter of much satisfac- 
tion that these magnificent 
pieces of early artistic deco- 
ration have been saved from 
complete destruction. 

A process has lately been 
perfected for the purpose of 
ornamenting metal objects with 
arabesques and other designs 
at a small expense. Thin 
stencil plates made to fit the 
outlines of variously shaped 
objects are cut out by an 
artist. The article intended 
to be ornamented is coated 
with a thick varnish after 
which the stencil plate is 
placed upon it. The varnish 
on the surfaces in view through 
the plates is then carefully 
removed with a hard brush 
and an appropriate liquid, and 
the article is then ready for 
the electro-metallurgic deposi- 
tion. 

I have already alluded to 
the successful use of cast iron 
by the Coalbrookdale Com- 
pany in the production of 
decorated over-mantels, and 
were it possible to illustrate 
the great number of patterns 
made by them I should be 
glad to do so, but the designs 
are almost endless in their 
variety and it is highly satisfactory to find manu- 
facturers prepared to supply the public demands with 
so much originality. Count Rumford, who was so 
prolific in resource when arranging for the comfort of 
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himself and those around him, 

got rid of the mantel shelf and 

closed lip his fire-places in the 

summer so that they might not 

be noticed, but this certainly 

is not to the taste of the pre- 
sent day. Perhaps the most 

charming mode of adorning a 

fire grate in Summer is to make 

it a receptacle for flowers and 

ferns, but all cannot do this, 

and ornamented five or six 

leaved screens in cardboard, now 

so much used, make a good ap- 
pearance. 

It was a favorite joke among 

the scoffers, that those who live 

in very esthetic rooms must live 

up to their surroundings, and 

dress in unison. If this were to 

be the rule one cannot but 

wonder as to the surround- 
ings of those who advocate a 

reform in lady's dress. These 

reformers have just done a very 
* unwise thing— they have arrang- 
ed an exhibition of "rational 

dress." As long as they were 

contented with denouncing the 

enormities of the present system 

it was possible to think they 

had some reason on their side, 

but now that they propose an 

alternative scheme we look at 

the various designs for a * 'divided 

skirt," shudder and turn away 

with the fervent hope that the 

ladies will be wise enough to 

let things go on as they are. 

I will now turn in con- 
clusion to a few more practical 
topics. Every one of us is in- 
terested in the improved educa- 
tion of the plumber, and al- 
though there are signs of im- 
provement which is gratifying, ye t there is still much to be 
desired. Mr. George Shaw, Chairman of the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and Past Master of the Plumbers' Company, 
lately read a paper on " Plumbers Work," and he told the old 
story of pipes being laid in the ground without any proper joint- 
ing, and raised to a higher level at the exit than at the en- 
trance. Every one knows instances of the carelessness of work- 
men, but I may perhaps be allowed to mention two cases. 
When the new buildings 
for the Scientific Societies 
at Burlington Home were 
finished and the ceilings 
painted with ornament- 
ed designs, the water 
suddenly poured out 
from the roof of one of 
the rooms to the com- 
plete destruction of the 
painted design. When 
the cause was sought for 
it was found that the 
carpenter in nailing down 
an upper floor had sent 
his nail right through 
the water pipe. Only 
the other day a friend 
was complaining of the 
escape of gas in his 
house, and it was found 
that in this case a nail 
had been driven through 
the gas pipe. At the 
Birmingham Building 
Trades Exhibition were 
shown some samples of 
glue and size powders 
which can be made re- 
spectively into glue and 
size in a few seconds. If 
these powders really 
possess the virtues that 
are attributed to them 
they will be a boon both 
to workmen and ama- 
teurs. Every one who 
has occasion to use glue 
knows full well the diffi- 
culties attendant on its 
successful preparation. 

A new material called korksteine is made in Germany from 
cork, and is said to be very suitable for walls in place of lath 
and plaster, than which it is lighter, and moreover it possesses 
the great advantages of being both sound and damp proof. 
There are other purposes to which the material can be applied, 
thus it is repellent of heat when placed under the slates in 
place of felt, 




Now that so much orna- 
mental iron work is being used 
out of doors the need of an 
easy system for the prevention 
of oxidation is very necessary. 
The Bower-Barff process for 
preserving and ornamenting 
iron and steel surfaces which 
was perfected some years ago, 
does not appear to have been 
used so much as one might 
have expected, but I notice 
that it is now being again 
brought forward, and as it 
appears to be generally suc- 
cessful it may reasonably be 
hoped that a wider use will 
be made of it, for it is sad to 
see the rapid decay of much 
of the iron- work which is exposed 
to the atmosphere of London. 
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Cairene "Woodwork.— An interest- 
ing collection of mediaeval Egyptian 
woodwork has recently been brought 
to England by Messrs. H. & J. Cooper, 
and has been placed by them in a 
room of their house in Great Pulteney 
Street. Here, in a chamber carpeted 
with glowing rugs and hung with 
Egyptian curtains, are arranged, so as 
to present something of their original 
intention, latticed verandahs, with 
quaint little windows like miniature 
oriels, perforated screens, lacquered 
recesses for lamps, and other portions 
of one of the old houses at Cairo. The 
work, though about live hundred years 
old, is in excellent condition, neither 
the hard native wood nor the native 
workmanship showing any considerable 
traces of wear and tear. As screens, 
this latticed work may be used with 
picturesque effect in the adornment 
of modern rooms. The laboriously 
perforated pattern, pervaded in parts 
by irregular designs resembling lace, 
but supposed to be Arabic texts, has a sober beauty of its own with which all 
who have visited Cairo are familiar. If the effect is too sombre, the natural 
color of the wood may be lightened by gilding or by the judicious use of 
paint, though, strange to say, it is never thus treated in "the gorgeous East." 
At any rate, as a means of dividing large rooms, the. verandahed meshrebiyeh of 
Cairo may be used without violating English notions of comfort, while they 
will give a truly Oriental air to the divans of those who, like Sidonia, " never 
smoke iu Europe." 




A new custom is to hire a 
vacant . house, furnish and dec- 
orate for the night, and give a 
ball or party jn this improvised 
residence. 

The host leaves with his 
guests and returns to his own 
home free from the annoyance 
of a disturbed and wrecked 
household, while his rented 
domicile is attended to by the 
agent of those who furnished it. 

In one instance of this kind 
the decorations of the long parlors 
and connecting dining-room were 
of a very elegant character. 
Instead of hanging flags, ban- 
ners and the like, around the 
walls was carried a dado of 
crimson and white, above which 
were sprays of ivy and smilax 
trained over the walls and around 
a number of handsome gilt 
sconces, pictures, bronzes, and 
brackets, surmounted with foxes 
heads, brushes, and stags' heads. 
The corridors were filled with 
blooming plants, pots and urns, 
and the dressing rooms were 
similarly decorated, with the ad- 
dition of a white matting on 
the floors, brightened here and 
there by Oriental rugs of varied 
hues. The parlor windows were 
hung with white lace curtains 
. over those of heavy crimson 
"fashion drapery," and around the 
rooms were scattered divans, easy 
chairs, willow settees and crim- 
son tete-a-tetes, the effect of the 
whole being that of a comfort- 
able and elegant house. 



Owls.— These emblems of "wisdom" are still held in high estimation for 
ornamental purposes, and are produced-, in every imaginable shape. They appear 
on hand painted screens, plaques and palettes, peer from all sorts of odd nooks and 
corners, and sit in solemn stare on perches or gaze with life-like gravity from the 
tops of book-cases. A recent oak mantel has an owl carved and painted in me- 
dallion form in, the centre. Both the carving and painting are finely executed, and 
the browns of the bird harmonize effectively with the oaken surroundings. It 
was designed by the lady who gave the order for the mantel. 
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